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RECENT MANIFESTATIONS OF SECTIONALISM 



EDGAR EUGENE ROBINSON 
Leland Stanford Junior University 



At the Madison meeting of the American Sociological Society 
in December of 1907 Professor Frederick Jackson Turner said, in 
the conclusion of his discussion of the question, "Is Sectionalism 
in America Dying Away ?":".... I make the suggestion that 
as the nation reaches a more stable equilibrium, a more settled 
state of society, with denser populations pressing upon the means 
of existence, with the population no longer migratory, the influence 
of the diverse physiographic provinces which make up the nation 

will become more marked " z In the discussion which 

followed, the participants agreed that at least three causes could 
be looked for to underly the sectionalism of the future: different 
industrial and social conditions, the peculiar economic needs of 
certain areas, and the conflict of races on the Pacific coast. 2 In 
the five years that have intervened since that discussion there have 
been repeated evidences that these causes are at work. Of the 
expression of the first as shown in votes in Congress this paper 
gives some account. 

In the election of 1908 Taft lost to Bryan in but four states 
outside of the South: Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, Nevada — 
trans-Mississippi states in which Bryan had a majority of 19,000 
in a total vote of 825,000. Three-fifths of the Taft electoral vote 
came from states west of the Alleghanies. Yet within a year no 
statement was more generally accepted than that the "West" was 
the enemy's country, in that it was opposed to the leadership 
dominant in the Republican organization and dissatisfied with the 
Taft administration. The rules fight in the House of Representa- 
tives and the tariff debate in the Senate in the spring and summer 
of 1909 revealed Insurgent Republicanism as the protest of western 
men. Although the personnel of the Republican organization 
changed somewhat in 1910 and 191 1, the renewal of the rules fight 

1 American Journal of Sociology, XIII, 661-75. * Ibid., 81 1-19. 
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and the recurrence of the tariff alignment in the succeeding sessions 
emphasized the continuance of Insurgency. The President's ac- 
ceptance of the organization leaders and the activity of western 
men in opposing his renomination justified the continued assump- 
tion that the East was the home of official Republicanism, even 
though the landslide of 1910 gave three New England states and 
New York and New Jersey Democratic executives. At the same 
time the very general indorsement of the western Insurgents that 
stood for re-election gave additional impetus to the movement for 
the control of the party. The early preliminaries of the campaign 
of 191 2 disclosed large backing for the Insurgent Republican pro- 
posals and a movement for a western candidate. Then for six 
months the largest part of this western revolt was temporarily lost 
sight of in the Roosevelt campaign for the Republican nomination. 
But the nature of the split in the Republican convention, the 
advent of the Progressive party, and the nomination of Wilson, 
all served to revive and nurture the growth of sectionalism, as will 
be seen in the distribution of the vote of November of 191 2. The 
tariff session of 1913 has revealed the continuance of western 
sectionalism. 

I 

The overthrow of the Republican majority in the House of 
Representatives in the election of 1910 ended a complete control 
of the national government which that party had held for fourteen 
years. 1 During this period of supremacy, although not seriously 
threatened by a divided and consequently weakened Democracy, 2 

1 The Democratic party had been out of power since March 4, 1897. The Repub- 
licans then had a majority of 12 in the Senate and 72 in the House. On March 4, 
1909, there was a Republican majority of 28 in the Senate and 47 in the House. The 
elections of 1910 reduced the Senate majority to n, giving the balance of power to the 
Insurgents, and gave the Democratic party a majority of 66 in the House. 

2 The Democratic convention in 1896 in repudiating the Cleveland administra- 
tion had reflected the growing disagreement of the East and the West as to the solu- 
tion of problems of the new period. The capture of one of the great parties by the 
elements of discontent emphasized the growing importance of the West in the nation. 
Of the candidates before the convention all but one came from states west of the 
Alleghanies, and the two leading candidates from west of the Mississippi. Under the 
apportionment of the census of 1870 twenty-three representatives had come to Con- 
gress from west of the Mississippi; by the act of 1882 there were forty-three; by the 
act of 1892 there were fifty-three. 
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Republican leaders had found it necessary to formulate a con- 
structive policy to meet the demands of a new industrial era. As 
huge aggregations of capital assumed a more complete control of 
the natural resources, necessities of life, and means of transporta- 
tion, the national administration, responding to a public apprehen- 
sion that manifested greater intensity in the first years of the new 
century, embarked upon a policy of stricter control of industrial 
development. In this period of the widening of government 
activity, in the state as well as in the nation, it became evident that 
the two ideals of individual freedom and equal opportunity, richly 
nurtured and steadily upheld in the recently completed pioneer 
movement, had become irreconcilable. Unrestricted individual 
freedom in the new period tended to hasten the elimination of equal 
opportunity. It became clearer that business had entered politics 
in order to conserve by indirection the principle of unrestricted 
liberty that it might be applied to the corporation. Western 
political leaders, still maintaining the ideal of equal opportunity, 
urged a more adequate control of the activities of the corporation. 
Representative government was put to a test by these conflicting 
forces. New alignments first appeared in states of the Mississippi 
Valley 1 where the manifest weakness of the Democracy embold- 
ened the Republican organization to refuse to accede to the demands 
of some of the younger men who were desirous of "driving the 
System out of politics." The disagreement more often than not 
took form in the opposition of the younger group to the influence 
and methods of the railway companies. Dissatisfaction with party 
forms and practices found expression in bills providing for primary 
elections, campaign publicity, restrictions upon lobbying, and 
a more careful legislative procedure, all aiming to enhance the 
control of the electorates even though one strong political party 
remained in office. 

These conflicts within the dominant party brought an increased 
public interest in the problems and machinery of government. 
Voters began to care less for the complimentary references to their 
representatives and to watch more carefully the roll-call upon 

1 In Wisconsin and Iowa; Populism and Bryan Democracy had failed to make 
serious inroads in either state. 
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important measures. The government was brought nearer to the 
people perhaps as much by this renewed interest as by the changes 
in the machinery of elections. Yet as the field of the struggle 
widened there arose a conviction that the representative principle 
had failed. It became apparent that an absolute faith in repre- 
sentative government led to the lack of interest among the mass 
of citizens and resulted in a concentration of power in the hands of 
a few men. Such concentration of power was not in keeping with 
the aims of a democratically minded people. 

In several states these insurgents within the dominant party 
achieved a degree of reform in political forms and methods. As 
an attitude of mind rather than a political creed and having its rise 
within state alignments the appeal of insurgency cut across old 
party barriers. Each fight attracted the interest and aid of a large 
group of independents, men who for twenty years had been voicing 
a growing discontent. More and more after 1900 the independent 
voter lost interest in third-party movements and in the rather 
indefinite promises of a weakening Democracy and turned atten- 
tion to the control of the dominant party. 1 

For almost a decade the insurgency manifest in certain states 
did not trouble the national Republican organization. In the few 
cases where the clash was revealed the national power was used 
to crush the insurgents. And attention was diverted from the 
dominant figures in the Republican party organization by the 
energetic personality in the White House. Roosevelt's under- 
standing of the West made it possible for him to voice its feelings 
more completely than had any prominent federal official up to that 
time, and the elimination of Bryan's influence in the Parker cam- 
paign of 1904 gave the Republican candidate an enthusiastic 
support in former Populist areas. The extent of his western 
triumph was the most startling feature of the two and one-half 

1 Not only did the Republican party remain in complete control, but Independents 
have been missing in Congress during the ten years after 1900. In the Fifty-seventh 
Congress, 1901-3, there were in the House six Populists and two Silver party men; 
in the Senate four Populists and four Independents. These sixteen men came from 
the following western states: Washington, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, Kansas. From 1903-n only the two parties were repre- 
sented. 
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million majority. 1 Yet the national character of the Roosevelt vote 
showed that the Republican organization was still responsive to 
eastern interests. During his second administration Roosevelt 
voiced with increasing emphasis the distrust of party organization 
that has been developing with great rapidity in the Middle West. 2 
His expressions lent aid to additional state conflicts. 3 As his term 
approached a close his continued assaults upon predatory wealth 
and unrepresentative government brought estrangement from his 
party organization in both Senate and House. 

Less than a year after the opening of the second Roosevelt 
administration Robert M. La Follette had appeared in the Senate. 
For ten years he had fought the organization leaders of the Repub- 
lican party in his state. His objection to the undue influence of 
corporation interests led to the assault upon the political practices 
that had made possible the repeated subversion of the popular 
will. As governor of Wisconsin, 1 900-1 906, he secured provisions 
for primary elections and a more equitable taxation of public ser- 
vice corporations, and insured the enactment of measures providing 
for a more careful legislative procedure and for restrictions upon 
lobbying. He appeared in Washington at a time when party 
methods were coming under closer public scrutiny. Voicing the 
distrust of prevailing party practices that had been developing 
throughout the Middle West, he advocated the measures of pub- 
licity that had led the way to the restoration of popular control 
in Wisconsin. His disagreement with the Republican organization 
leaders was constant and rose to bitter denunciation in the railway 
debate of 1906. He asked for a roll-call upon significant amend- 
ments and this record was read widely in the Middle West. Inter- 
est was aroused in the methods and personnel of the Senate. 

Not until the meeting of the Sixty-first Congress did the new 
alignment appear in the national councils of the Republican party. 

1 He carried every western state. Of these Missouri, Colorado, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Idaho, and Nevada had been Bryan states in 1900. South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Utah, and Washington had been in the Bryan column in 1896. 

3 In Wisconsin and Iowa anti-machine campaigns had been successful. 

3 The organization of the Lincoln-Roosevelt League in California led to the 
election of Hiram Johnson as governor in 1910 on a platform emphasizing reform in 
political methods. 
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At the critical moment of a promised tariff revision the party lost 
its astute leader, and as the organization in both House and Senate 
rested in the hands of veterans who were not responsive to demands 
for changes in method, western insurgency, confident and expe- 
rienced in many a state conflict, swept into the national arena. In 
the ensuing three years the West grew increasingly restless. 
"Restore the government to the people!" became a winning slogan 
for the dominant party in at least twelve states west of the Alle- 
ghanies. It had a familiar sound and it came from territory pre- 
viously defected; but now it was used most insistently by a group 
within the Republican party rather than by the followers of Bryan. 
This does not imply that progressive Democrats ceased to advocate 
more democracy as a solution for present-day problems. 1 But 
in determining the influence of the West in national affairs the 
attitude of the Insurgent Republicans is of first importance, inas- 
much as the Republican party has been dominant in the Middle 
West since 1899. 

The western Republican, by the time that the Taft adminis- 
tration was well started, admitted his hostility to the organization 
dominant in his party, but refused to admit that true Republican 
doctrine and practice came from leaders who seemed to be opposed 
to popular government. To the charge that western states had 
not shown political capacity he pointed to constructive legislation 
that had conserved popular control and in which legitimate busi- 
ness rejoiced. To the claim that the West was not basic Repub- 
lican territory he pointed to its very necessary allegiance to the 
dominant party. To the charge that he would destroy parties he 
renewed his allegiance to the Republican faith and announced his 
intention to make the old party respond to new demands. He 
stated that if his demand for publicity, primaries, and popular 
control had made the West the enemy's country it was high time 
that men of the insurgent faith captured control of the Republican 
organization and placed that party in as enviable a position as it 
occupied under the leadership of the West a half-century before. 2 

1 The National Democratic Progessive League, organized to insure control of 
that party, had an extensive platform "to drive special interests out of politics." 

2 See J. P. Dolliver, in the Outlook, September 24, 1910; R. M. La Follette, 
Autobiography, chap. xi. 
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We shall find, in reviewing the political alignment in 1908, the 
struggles of the Sixty-first Congress, and the Congressional pre- 
liminaries of the campaign of 1912, that the region of revolt has 
revealed a sectional unity that coincides with the area in which 
during the last decade state conflicts within the Republican party 
have been waged "to restore the government to the people." 
Bearing in mind the development of American democracy in the 
pioneer movement, we should expect to find in the northern Mis- 
sissippi Valley strong forces for the maintenance of that democracy 
through "the strengthening of government." 

II 

It was twelve years after a sectional revolt split the Democracy 
at Chicago that the Republican convention of 1908 meeting in that 
city had occasion to consider western radicalism. Its representa- 
tive was presented to the convention with this form of recommenda- 
tion: "We point to the most perfect system of constructive legis- 
lation written on the statute books of any state in the Union. 
The Wisconsin idea — -the restoration of the government to the 
people — is today an uplifting force in every commonwealth in 
this republic." 1 Thus was Senator La Follette urged upon the 
convention as "the man who justly should be the successor of 
Theodore Roosevelt." This convention was prepared to do the 
bidding of President Roosevelt because of the body of public senti- 
ment back of any indorsement that he might make, and the out- 
spoken president was in his turn too good a politician to ask the 
nomination of the lone insurgent who had fought the battle in the 
Senate but who was as yet the leader of a few western folk. 2 The 
nomination of Secretary Taft might be expected to carry assurance 
to the West that the "Roosevelt policies" would be carried forward 
in the event of Republican victory. But in the framing of the plat- 
form the organization controlled as completely as it did in the 
nomination of Representative Sherman for the vice-presidency. 
The western radicals offered amendments in the committee and 

1 Nominating speech of Henry F. Cochems. 

2 In the spring of 191 1 in speech and editorial ex-President Roosevelt commended 
to the nation the governmental policies ' 'instituted in Wisconsin under the leadership 
of Senator La Follette." 
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filed a minority report from the Committee on Resolutions. Here 
were proposals for the physical valuation of railway properties as 
a basis for government rate-making, a revision of the tariff on the 
basis of the difference in cost of production at home and abroad, 
a permanent tariff commission; and planks favoring popular 
election of senators and the publication of campaign contributions 
and expenditures. This report of the minority was termed " Social- 
istic and Democratic" by the chairman of the Commitee on Reso- 
lutions. The largest vote for a minority amendment was 114 for 
the popular election of senators, and the minority report as a whole 
received 28 votes on the final question of the adoption of the plat- 
form as submitted. 1 

The ultra-western character of the Denver convention and the 
nomination of Mr. Bryan led to the opinion that much of the West 
might re-enter Democratic ranks. 2 But the changes of the last 
few years in the Republican party in certain western states had not 
only won local support but also engendered a confidence in the 
national possibilities of the party. Moreover, the "Roosevelt 
policies" were constantly to the fore. The national Republican 
appeal to the West may be found in these words of Mr. Taft in his 
acceptance speech on the twenty-second of September: "He 
[Roosevelt] demonstrated to the people by what he said, by what 
he recommended, and by what he did, the sincerity of his efforts 
to command respect for the law, to secure the equality of all before 
the law, and to save the country from the dangers of a plutocratic 
government, toward which we were fast tending." 3 The West, 
adhering to the principle of protection, accepted the Republican 
promise of revision, finding confidence in the repeated declarations 
of Mr. Taft during his campaign tour in the Middle West that 
"the Republican party [was] pledged to a genuine revision of the 
tariff." Finally, in answer to Mr. Bryan's attacks, he said: "I 
can say that our party is pledged to a genuine revision, and as tem- 
porary head of that party and President of the United States if it 

1 The appearances of these rejected proposals from time to time during the Taft 
administration have made interesting history. 

3 It was charged, not without reason, that Oklahoma had more influence in the 
making of the Denver nomination and platform than had New York. 

1 Republican Campaign Textbook, 1908, p. 2. 
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be successful in November, I expect to use all the influence that 
I have by calling immediately a special session and by recommenda- 
tions to Congress to secure a genuine and honest revision." 1 Sec- 
retary Taft was accepted in the Middle West as the political heir 
of President Roosevelt. 

Ill 
Insurgency immediately became of national importance when 
the extra session of the Sixty-first Congress opened on March 15, 
1909. This session, called to give consideration to the revision of 
the tariff, opened in the House of Representatives with a struggle 
over the organization of that body in the election of a Speaker and 
the adoption of rules. This situation was brought about by the 
opposition of a group of Republican members both to the re-election 
of Mr. Cannon and to the readoption of the rules of the former 
Congress. The Insurgents claimed to have the sympathy of Presi- 
dent Taft in their fight upon Cannonism. But when the test came 
it was found that the President had thrown the influence of the 
administration in favor of the organization leaders of the Repub- 
lican majority. In spite of this development the Insurgents made 
their protest. Twelve Republicans refused to vote for the caucus 
nominee for Speaker. 2 They were distributed as follows: Wis- 
consin, 6; Minnesota, 2; Iowa, 1; Nebraska, 1; Kansas, 1; Wash- 
ington, 1. This defection was not sufficient to defeat Mr. Cannon 
but the insurgency of thirty-one Republicans defeated the motion 
to adopt the rules of the former Congress. 3 These votes were dis- 
tributed as follows: Massachusetts, 2; New Jersey, 1; Wisconsin, 
8; Iowa, 6; Minnesota, 4; Nebraska, 3; Kansas, 2; North Dakota, 
1; Ohio, 2; Washington, 1; California, 1. But these Insurgents 
voting with the majority of the Democrats were unable in their 
turn to secure the adoption of their proposals. The struggle closed 
with the adoption of a resolution, introduced by Fitzgerald, a 
Democratic member from New York, and carried with the votes 
of the Republican organization and of twenty-two Democrats. 
Twenty-eight of the thirty-one Republicans opposed the adoption 
of this resolution. 

1 Chicago Record-Herald, September 25, 1908. 

1 Congressional Record, XLIV, 18. 'Ibid., p. 20. 
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When the appointments of Speaker Cannon became known, 
it was found that of the 61 committees the chairmanships of 
44 important committees had been given to representatives from 
8 states, of which Pennsylvania had 10, Illinois 7, and New York 
and Massachusetts 6 each. Representatives from 25 states held 
no chairmanships, and, of these, 16 were Republican states sending 
52 representatives, 30 of whom were men of at least one term's 
experience. Four states holding 29 chairmanships sent 118 repre- 
sentatives; 25 states holding no chairmanships sent 129 represen- 
tatives. 

Little opportunity was given in the House for a manifestation 
of insurgency upon the tariff revision program of the organization 
and the debate was very early transferred to the Senate. 1 The 
non-committal tariff message of the President had excited appre- 
hension among those western Republicans who had campaigned 
for a downward revision. Apprehension grew when Chairman 
Aldrich of the Committee on Finance did not, in an explanation 
of an hour and a half, mention the word "revision," while devoting 
himself to this question: "Will the bill as reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance produce sufficient revenue when taken in con- 
nection with the internal revenue taxes and other existing sources 
of revenue to meet the expenses of the government without the 
imposition of additional taxes?" 2 This introduction called for 
expressions of surprise from western Republicans. Then it was 
that Senator Daniels, ranking Democratic member of the Com- 
mittee on Finance, made this statement: "The Democratic mem- 
bers of the Finance Committee have as yet had no opportunity to 
read this bill or to know anything about its contents." 3 The bill 
then as presented to the Senate came from a committee of nine 
Republicans: Aldrich of Rhode Island, Burrows of Michigan, 
Penrose of Pennsylvania, Hale of Maine, Cullom of Illinois, Lodge 
of Massachusetts, McCumber of North Dakota, Smoot of Utah, 
Flint of California. Of these, Aldrich, Hale, and Lodge, all of 

1 Republican representatives from these states voted against the bill: Minnesota, 
7; Iowa, 4; Wisconsin, 3; North Dakota, 1; Kansas, 1; Washington, 1; New York, 
1; Ohio, 1; Illinois, 1. 

1 Congressional Record, XLIV, 1275. 3 Ibid., p. 1377. 
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New England, and Smoot of Utah appeared most often in defense 
of the bill. 

The provisions of the reported bill were at once assailed by a 
group of Republican Senators from the Middle West. Chairman 
Aldrich had stated that "the Senate would have ample opportunity 
without any limitation whatever to read the bill, discuss it, and 
amend it." In doing so the western men complained of inade- 
quate information, questioned the statistics submitted by the 
chairman, reminded the committee of the platform pledges and of 
Taft's utterances in the campaign, and most emphatically de- 
manded more knowledge of the methods employed by the com- 
mittee in arriving at the duties provided for in the bill. In the 
face of these protests Chairman Aldrich repeatedly contented him- 
self with the statement, "The gentleman is misinformed," and 
several times refused to give the committee's method of procedure. 
In answer to the request of Senator Dolliver that "the general 
underlying principle of the committee's provisions in Schedule K" 
be explained, Senator Aldrich said: "I am so anxious to get a vote 
upon this bill, and every feature of it, that I am willing to forego 
any desire to make a speech and go on and vote now." 1 Finally 
he was provoked to retort: "Mr. President, where did we ever 
make a statement that we would revise the tariff downward?" 2 
And Senator Heyburn added: "There is nothing in the platform 
of the Republican party that pledges us to reform either the Repub- 
lican party or its principles." 3 

Such reform was demanded by the ten Republicans that voted 
against the bill when it went into conference: Beveridge of Indiana, 
Bristow of Kansas, Brown of Nebraska, Burkett of Nebraska, 
Clapp of Minnesota, Cummins of Iowa, Crawford of South Dakota, 
Dolliver of Iowa, Nelson of Minnesota, La Follette of Wisconsin. 
When the bill was again reported to the Senate after passing 
the conference committee, it was subject to the renewed attack of 
Senators Cummins, Dolliver, and La Follette. Finally in closing 
the debate on behalf of the committee Senator Aldrich gave offi- 
cial recognition of the sectionalism of the revolt: "If senators shall 

1 Congressional Record, XLIV, p. 2791. 

2 Ibid, p. 2889. 3 Ibid, p. 2966. 
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see fit to vote against this bill on account of their individual opin- 
ions, that is a matter for them to determine; but I suggest to those 
senators that they cannot attempt to speak for the party without 
a protest from men who represent states here that have elected and 
can and will elect Republican presidents whatever may be the 
attitude of individuals." 1 

Senator La Follette, one of the seven senators who voted 
against the bill on its final passage, later said: "I say in response 
to the criticism of the Senator from Rhode Island that the Chicago 
convention was not controlled and the Chicago platform was not 
made by his kind of Republicanism, and I say to him here tonight 
that if he had been running for the presidency of the United States 
upon a tariff platform such as this bill seeks to embody into law 
he could not have carried four states in the Union." 2 

In considering the basis for the statement of the leader of the 
Senate organization it may be suggested that the vote of 1908 gave 
little reason for such confidence. The states from which came one 
or two Insurgent Republican senators cast 74 electoral votes in 
1908; 66 of them were cast for Taft. Had they been taken from 
the Republican column, had Missouri failed to give 629 majority 
for Taft, and had two additional votes in Maryland, where the 
ticket was split, been Democratic, Bryan would have had a ma- 
jority of thirteen. 

Throughout the debates in the summer of 1909 the attack of 
the insurgents was aimed not so much at the provisions of the bill 
as at the methods employed by the committee in making the bill. 
As a partial explanation of the immediate cause for this cleavage 
in the Republican party these considerations may be offered. Of 
the nine states represented by Republicans on the Finance Com- 
mittee Rhode Island, Maine, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania 
in national contests had given steady Republican majorities for 
twenty-five years and more; Michigan, Illinois, North Dakota, and 
California, had not changed since 1892; Utah had been Republican 
since 1896. Party organization to which these Senators were 
attached had held unbroken control. The lowest majority given 
by any one of these states in 1908 was 18,444. Political upheaval 

1 Ibid., p. 2892. 2 Ibid., p. 3021. 
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seemed very remote. Of the seven states one or both of whose 
Senators voted against the bill as it went into conference, Iowa 
had never left the Republican column, although the majority for 
governor in 1908 was the lowest in history; Kansas and South 
Dakota were Democratic in 1896; Indiana and Wisconsin were 
Democratic in 1892; Minnesota and Indiana elected Democratic 
governors in 1908; and Nebraska gave its 1908 vote for Bryan. 
In Kansas, Iowa, and Wisconsin the progressive wing of the Repub- 
lican party had caused much strife and consequently more alertness. 

IV 

In spite of the fact that President Taft signed the Payne- 
Aldrich bill, a great portion of the West maintained confidence in 
the successor of Roosevelt. But his defense of the law in his speech 
at Winona definitely made the Middle West " the enemy's country," 
the enemy in this case being the group of Insurgent Republicans 
in both Senate and House against whom the federal organization 
was prepared to wage a war of extermination. As the Ballinger- 
Pinchot controversy rose to first importance these Middle Western 
leaders asserted their conviction that a battle had been lost in the 
elevation of Secretary Taft to the presidency. 

When Congress convened in regular session the continued 
Insurgency of a group of western Republicans was at once appar- 
ent. The House voted to have an investigation of the "Ballinger 
affair." To take from Speaker Cannon the power to appoint the 
members of the committee a motion was made on January 7, 1910, 
to have the House elect the members to serve in that capacity. 
Twenty-six Republicans voted for the motion: Iowa, 6; Wiscon- 
sin, 5; Minnesota, 4; Kansas, 2; Nebraska, 2; North Dakota,i; 
New York, 2; Massachusetts, 2; Washington, 1; California, 1. 
When on March 19, 1910 the "rules struggle" was renewed in the 
House the resolution of Insurgent Republican Norris, of Nebraska, 
polled the largest Insurgent vote — forty-one: Wisconsin, 8; Iowa, 
7; Minnesota, 5; Nebraska, 3; Kansas, 2; North Dakota, 1; 
South Dakota, 1 ; Massachusetts, 2; New York, 3; New Jersey, 1; 
Ohio, 4; Michigan, 2; Indiana, 1; California, 1. Throughout 
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the remainder of this session the fight upon the party organization 
was continued. 1 

In the Senate a group of western Republicans opposed the party 
organization upon all important measures, not often on motions for 
final passage but invariably upon the preliminary votes. Upon 
twenty-five important roll-calls of this session the following Repub- 
lican senators voted more than ten times against the Republican 
organization: Beveridge of Indiana, 22; Borah of Idaho, 23; 
Bourne of Oregon, 17; Bristow of Kansas, 21; Brown of Nebraska, 
15; Clapp of Minnesota, 23; Crawford of South Dakota, 18; 
Cummins of Iowa, 15; Dixon of Montana, 16; Dolliver of Iowa, 
22; Gamble of South Dakota, 14; La Follette of Wisconsin, 21. 

The November elections of 1910 revealed the strength of 
Insurgency in the West. Men in sympathy with the revolt against 
the methods of the Republican organization named candidates or 
wrote platforms in every Republican state west of the Mississippi 
River except Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, and Montana; as well as 
in Wisconsin, Michigan, and Indiana. In Wisconsin Senator 
La Follette stood for re-election and encountered the concentrated 
opposition of the national Republican organization. The Insur- 
gent senators entered the campaign, made Wisconsin the battle- 
field, and won the crucial engagement in the overwhelming popular 
indorsement of the pioneer of Insurgency. With two exceptions 
the western voters returned those Insurgent representatives who 
stood for re-election, and added to their number new members who 
in campaign pledged themselves to "a scientific revision of the 
tariff," to "more direct control of legislative procedure," and to 
"more careful supervision of corporate power." When contrasted 
with the Democratic landslide in the East and the very general 
weakness of the support given to prominent organization leaders 
everywhere, it was clear not only that Insurgency was a winning 
issue but also that the West showed faith in the attempt to accom- 
plish reform within the Republican party, and had directed its 
representatives to continue their struggle for control of the party. 

'An unsuccessful attempt was made to amend the railway bill and to force a 
debate on the postal bill (June 7, 1910). 
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To meet the new emergency the National Progressive Repub- 
lican League was organized in Washington, D.C., on January 21, 
1 91 1. Its founders came from various sections of the country but 
those holding political office came from the following states: Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana. 
The statement of principles did not deal directly with any economic 
question. The founders advocated: direct election of United 
States senators; direct primaries for all elective offices; direct 
election of delegates to national conventions; submission of amend- 
ments for the initiative, the referendum, and the recall in the 
states corrupt practice acts. This was the program of the Insur- 
gent leaders to achieve the reformation of the Republican party. 
The struggles of a decade in the states and the initial conflict in 
the national arena had convinced these men of the hopelessness of 
making representative government responsive to the will of the 
electorate without changes in the machinery of parties and govern- 
ment. 

When the Sixty-second Congress- met in extra session in April 
of 191 1 seventeen Republicans refused to vote for the caucus 
nominee for Speaker: 1 Wisconsin, 6; Minnesota, 3; Kansas, 2; 
New York, 1; California, 1; Washington, 2; Oregon, 1; Idaho, 1. 
As the House was in the control of the Democratic party there was 
less opportunity than in the previous sesssion for a manifestation of 
Republican insurgency. 2 Of eighty-five Congressmen from west 
of the Alleghanies sixty voted against the reciprocity agreement 
with Canada, 3 and later, in the regular session, a smaller group 
broke from the party organization and voted with the Democratic 

1 Congressional Record, XL VII, 6. 

3 The resolution for the popular election of United States senators, rejected by the 
Chicago convention, passed the House (April 13, 191 1) with only fifteen Republican 
votes against it. 

3 Distribution of the votes against reciprocity: California, 2; Oregon, 1; Wash- 
ington, 3; Idaho, 1 ; Utah, 1; Wyoming, 1; Montana, 1; Pennsylvania, 7; New Jer- 
sey, 2; New York, 9; Vermont, 2; New Hampshire, 1; Massachusetts, 1; Maine, 2; 
North Dakota, 2; South Dakota, 2 ; Nebraska, 3; Kansas, 4; Oklahoma, 2; Minne- 
sota, 5; Iowa, 8; Wisconsin, 6; Illinois, 7; Michigan, 8; Ohio, 1; Kentucky, 2. 
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majority in favor of the "woolen" bill, 1 and the 35 per cent reduc- 
tion on iron and steel. 2 

The Republicans still constituted a majority in the Senate. 
When in April the committee assignments were announced by 
the Republican organization, a formal protest against the method 
of selection was read by Senator La Follette on "behalf of thirteen 
Republican Senators." 3 These Republicans held the balance of 
power and prevented the election of a president of the Senate until 
December 16, 1912, when a resolution introduced by Senator 
Smoot, providing that Senators Gallinger and Bacon, Republican 
and Democrat respectively, should serve alternately, was finally 
adopted. Ten western Republicans voted against this compromise 
resolution. 4 

As in the discussion of the tariff bill of 1909, the great part of 
the debate upon the Canadian reciprocity agreement took place 
in the Senate. The Insurgent Republicans maintained that this 
treaty-tariff was in keeping with the former revisions when the 
dominant party organization had lowered certain tariff duties 
without careful investigation, and with no other purpose than that 
of saving the whole system from public wrath. They reiterated 
their demand of 1909 for a generally accepted principle as a basis 
for all tariff-making and general access to reliable and adequate 
statistics. A number of organization Republicans voted against the 
adoption of this treaty, but the bulk of the Republican opposition 
came from the West and was voiced by the Insurgents as in i909. s 

Throughout the spring and summer of 191 1 the attitude of 
Congressional Insurgents became more and more hostile to the 
renomination of President Taft. 6 In April an informal conference 
of Insurgents held in Washington on their arrival for the extra 

1 Twenty Republicans to pass over veto {Congressional Record, XLVIII, 3280). 

3 Nineteen Republicans for the bill {ibid., p. 4170). 

» Op. tit., XLVII, 714- " Ibid., XLIX, 634. 

sOf twenty-four Republican senators voting "Nay," all except four were from 
west of the Alleghanies. 

6 A nice balance of political forces prevented action on the tariff in this Congress. 
Thirteen Republicans voted for the "woolen bill": California, 1; Oregon, 1; Wash- 
ington, 1; North Dakota, 2; South Dakota, 1; Nebraska, 1; Wisconsin, 1; Kansas, 
1; Iowa, 2; Minnesota, 2. 
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session urged Senator La Follette that he become a candidate. 
Members of Congress in attendance or immediately in sympathy 
with the movement came from the following states: California, 
Oregon, Washington, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Iowa, Minnesota, Wisconsin. The progress of the reci- 
procity debate emphasized the weakness of the Taft candidacy in 
the West, and the coalition of the Democrats and the Insurgents 
in the Senate in passing the tariff revision bills added momentum 
to the movement for a western candidate to contest the nomination 
with President Taft. The active campaign in the interests of 
Senator La Follette opened in July, and on October 16 three 
hundred delegates composed a Progressive Republican convention 
at Chicago which indorsed his candidacy. 1 

The reciprocity debate had finally made it clear that a reduc- 
tion of the tariff was not the leading cause for western Insurgency. 
The opposition of the Congressional Insurgents as early as 1906 
had invariably been against the methods of the party organization. 3 
The program of the Progressive Republicans now emphasized this 
disagreement as to party methods and governmental machinery. 
Here was revealed the essential nature of the western revolt. For 
a decade and more the movement for a more direct government or 
at least for safeguards to prevent its indirection had been growing 
steadily in the West. 3 It had arisen out of vain attempts to make 
the government responsive to the popular will, particularly with 
reference to the control of public utilities. 4 In September of 191 1 

'List of delegates not published. Western men composed three-fourths and 
more of the membership of the two committees. 

2 The question of methods cut party barriers. Twenty-two Republicans voted 
with eighteen Democrats against the motion of Senator La Follette that "the Senator 
from Illinois was not duly and legally elected." On the resolution for the popular 
election of senators nine Democrats united with twenty-three Republicans to retain 
the old method. 

'A prominent southern Senator was "unalterably opposed to the Initiative and 
Referendum" measures warmly advocated by ten of his western colleagues in that 
party. An eastern Republican in the Senate "would scorn to consider Primary Elec- 
tions or Direct Legislation," measures which were a part of the creed of twelve of his 
party colleagues. 

* State parties have habitually followed the national alignment. Since 1900 the 
struggles within the states have been of first importance. The platform of the Pro- 
gressive Republicans embodied for national discussion the issues brought forward in 
these state conflicts in the West since 1900. 
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direct legislation obtained in the following states: South Dakota, 
Oregon, Oklahoma, Montana, Colorado, Nevada, Arkansas, 
Arizona, New Mexico. Legislatures had referred it to the voters in 
California, Washington, Wyoming, North Dakota, Idaho, Nebraska, 
Florida, and Wisconsin. Popular election of Senators was already 
the practice in Oregon, Nebraska, Nevada, Minnesota, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Kansas, California, and Wisconsin. Primaries to elect 
delegates to the national conventions were at that time provided 
for in North Dakota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Oregon, California, 
and New Jersey. 

Just as President Taft reached the Pacific coast at the end of 
the transcontinental tour that had opened in Massachusetts 
with his denunciation of the Congressional Insurgents, California 
adopted by popular vote the constitutional amendments providing 
for direct legislation and the recall. Not all western Republicans 
were agreed upon these constitutional changes even within the 
states, but all united in demanding changes in machinery and 
methods in nominations and elections. In particular at this time 
was a widespread direct primary desired to select delegates to the 
national convention — urged throughout the West in order to per- 
mit "the rank and file of the party to express its choice." 

Although a great portion of the Republican West seemed 
eager to repudiate the Taft administration — perhaps as bitterly 
hostile in that opposition as the Democratic West had been in the 
preliminaries of the campaign of 1896 — a comparison of the western 
demands in the two campaigns makes clearer the real nature of 
Insurgent Republicanism. Sixteen years before the West had 
reiterated the Populist demands for "honesty and economy in 
government," "a fair field for all," had opposed "commercialism 
and banks," and denounced "Wall Street," the "money power," 
and the "corruption and cowardice of party organization." Simi- 
lar protests still came from the agricultural Middle West. After 
almost two decades of steadily increasing prosperity the westerner 
was still asking: "Are the trusts and combinations still stronger 
than the government ?" But in answer Senator La Follette asked 
that " the Republican platform be in the last degree a constructive 
platform" and offered the following as his tentative suggestion: 1 

1 Issued March 13, 191 2. 
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direct nominations and elections; income and inheritance taxes; 
parcels post; government ownership and operation of the express 
business; physical valuation of the railways and "trusts" as a 
basis for control. As a representative of the western protest 
within the dominant party, this leader seemed convinced that the 
correct solution was not to be found in the adoption of any panacea, 
but in a closer grip upon the organs of government and in a careful 
investigation and greater consideration by the electorate. 



Sufficient evidence has been cited to make clear the sectionalism 
of the Insurgent group within the Republican party in Congress 
prior to the primary campaign for the presidential nomination in 
the spring of 1012. The advent of the Roosevelt candidacy 
destroyed the unity of the Insurgent movement in Congress as 
in the nation. Temporarily large elements in the West ceased to 
express sectional convictions in an effort to gain ascendency in the 
party organization by a union with discordant elements from other 
sections of the country. In spite of this defection a considerable 
protest was registered in the Republican convention on behalf of 
the sectional demands of the West and its candidate. In Con- 
gress the fight upon the party organization was continued. 

In the midst of the presidential campaign the Senate com- 
menced the consideration of the following resolution that had been 
reported out of the Judiciary Committee by Senator Cummins: 
"The term of office of President shall be six years and no person 
who has held the office by election or discharged its powers or 
duties or acted as President under the Constitution and laws made 
in pursuance thereof shall be eligible again to hold the office by 
election." 1 The original resolution had been introduced by 
Senator Works of California. The greater portion of the debate 
took place subsequent to the November election. Except for the 
support of the two Senators named, the adoption of the resolution 
was opposed by the Insurgent group in the Senate. But in the 
preliminary votes upon the nine amendments that were offered 

1 Congressional Record, XL VIII, 11255. 
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to the resolution the ten Insurgent senators were distinguished as 
a group from their Republican colleagues. 1 

Evidence of the recurrence of the alignment in the Sixty-third 
Congress is as yet fragmentary. Thus far it has revealed the 
Insurgent or Progressive Republican movement weakened in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate about where it was 
prior to the Roosevelt candidacy. In the organization of the 
House five western Republicans refused to vote for the caucus 
nominee for Speaker: Wisconsin, 2; North Dakota, 2; Michigan, 
1 . Upon the tariff roll-calls in the Senate a group of western Repub- 
licans has voted frequently with the Democratic Finance Com- 
mittee. The following is a list of the Republicans who during the 
first three weeks of the debate voted with the Democrats more 
than four times: Borah of Idaho, 12; La Follette of Wisconsin, 10; 
Gronna of North Dakota, 9; Kenyon of Iowa, 8; Cummins of 
Iowa, 7; Jones of Washington, 7; Crawford of South Dakota, 7; 
Bristow of Kansas, 7; Poindexter of Washington, 6; Sterling of 
South Dakota, 6; Clapp of Minnesota, 5; Norris of Nebraska, 7. 
The significance of the continuity of the western revolt is increased 
by a reference to the sentiments of the members of the group as 
expressed in this tariff debate. 

For the western Senators have attacked the Democratic pro- 
cedure; first, because the bill was prepared by the Democratic 
members of the committee and then submitted to, and approved 
by, a secret Democratic caucus, and second, because of the dis- 
crimination against western products. Senator Cummins prefaced 
his argument as to the discrimination shown in the making of the 
bill with this statement: ". . . . with the exception of the final 
caucus, the proceedings this year are a practical repetition of the 
proceedings attending the Payne-Aldrich bill in 1909. They were 
indefensible then; they are indefensible now. The Republican 
leadership in 1909 was willing to exclude the minority of the finance 
committee from participation in making up the bill, but, bold as 
it was, it was not rash enough to attempt the revival of the tyran- 

1 Republicans in the group: Poindexter of Washington, Bristow of Kansas, Clapp 
of Minnesota, Dixon of Montana, La Follette of Wisconsin, Bourne of Oregon, Borah 
of Idaho, Kenyon of Iowa, Cummins of Iowa, and Works of California. 
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nical rule of the caucus." 1 In putting forward the proposals of the 
western men he said: "The Progressive Republicans charted the 
way in 1909, and they will chart it again in 1913." 

That may be the keynote of a campaign that is going to furnish 
additional material for the students of sectionalism. For when 
this section, many of whose Republican representatives have 
spoken as a group during the past five years including two tariff 
sessions, shall conclude a satisfactory alliance with another section 
and become powerful enough thereby to constitute a majority 
power in Congress and to enact legislation, an opportunity will be 
given for a more satisfactory analysis of its program both political 
and economic. 

In attempting to assign a cause or causes for these recent mani- 
festations of sectionalism, we may wisely recall the suggestion of 
Dr. Turner that the influence of the physiographic province would 
become more marked, and point out that the northern Mississippi 
Valley is not only such an area but is characterized by unity of 
products and a common remoteness from markets. Here, more- 
over, there is a great preponderance of independent business men 
and farmers. The fluidic conditions of a pioneer community have 
not as yet disappeared. 

This area has for twenty years and more been the home of 
movements "to restore the government to the people." Not 
always has it stressed peculiar economic needs upon the tariff or 
the currency, but invariably it has waged war upon the "power of 
money in politics." It early became convinced and at last has 
made articulate the conviction that private liberty must be 
restricted in the interests of public liberty. Its demand for 
improved machinery of parties and governments is an effort to 
attain that end. The Progressive Republican leaders have first 
and last achieved election and held it, not because of position upon 
the tariff revision or the regulation of railways, although each of 
these has had greatest influence at certain times in certain areas, 

1 Total production west of the Mississippi, under the proposed bill: free, 61 per 
cent; dutiable, 39 per cent: total production east of the river, under the proposed 
bill: free 40 per cent; dutiable, 60 per cent {Congressional Record, L, 3033; map on 
P- 3°37)- 
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but because they represented the desire of the great portion of their 
constituency actually to direct their government, state and national. 

The success of the advocates of publicity in the West, and con- 
sequently their appearance in Congress, has been due not so much 
to the peculiar economic needs of the Middle West as to the inde- 
pendent position of the greater number of the voters. Economi- 
cally they have been free and politically they have been alert to 
follow the leader who voiced their desire to make the government 
the agent, not of aggregations of men banded together for private 
profit, but of the individual men who make up the electorate. 
For industrially and socially they have come into contact with the 
government as individuals. 

Their leaders, raised to power, have voiced these desires in 
Congress. It has brought them into conflict with the Republican 
organization not in sympathy with the proposed changes because 
based on different industrial and social conditions, and later into 
conflict with the Democratic organization still largely in the hands 
of men who are not as yet familiar with the demands of the inde- 
pendent voters. Thus as East and South have successively been in 
power the West has manifested sectionalism through its votes in 
Congress. 



